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I the St. Paul Post Office can re- 
duce 
anyone can. 


its energy consumption, 
The building is a hodgepodge. 
When construction began in 
1932, it was supposed to be seven 
stories high. Two years later, it 
was 14. In 1939, the building was 
topped off with three more floors. 
In 1961, an eight-floor annex was 
tacked on to the south side of the 
building. That was the year the 
post office workroom areas were 
air conditioned. Three years later 
the rest of the offices 
conditioned. 


were air 


Temperature control was largely 
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Letter carrier Jerry Swanson pushes through the plastic strips 
that prevent cold air from entering St. Paul's Industrial Station 


haphazard. The General Services 
Administration installed an auto- 
matic control panel in 1962, hop- 
ing to stabilize temperatures ac- 
cording to different needs in the 
building. The panel hasn’t worked 
properly for years, and replace- 
ment parts can’t be bought. 

To complicate matters, St. Paul 
is in one of the coldest areas of the 
lower 48 states. The average tem- 
perature from November through 
March is 17 degrees above zero. 
For days on end in midwinter the 
mercury doesn’t rise above zero. 


That’s cold. 


Despite these factors, the St. 


Paul Post Office has chalked up an 
outstanding energy conservation 
record in the Central Region for 
the past five years. 

The people are doing it. The 
people who dress according to the 
weather's dictates — indoors and 
out. The people who switch off 
lights, machinery, heating and 
cooling units when they aren’t 
needed. The people who realize 
that popular energy sources are 
finite, and have the spirit to put up 
with minor and 
discomfort. 

Mike Flor Jr., maintenance 
superintendent for the St. Paul 


inconveniences 










































































































































































office, is the person responsible for 
working daily miracles to keep the 
building livable for some 1,854 
postal employees and 1,115 ten- 
ants of 11 other federal agencies 
who rent space from us. 

In 1972, when he was inter- 
viewed for his present job, Flor 
was asked by District Manager 
John Schufman what he’d do if he 
got it. Ordinarily a soft-spoken 
man of few words, Flor had some 
positive recommendations. 

“We have two 700-ton plus air 
conditioners and two 350-ton air 
conditioners to cool the building. 
We have four 250-horsepower 





boilers to put heat back into the 
building. The first thing I’d do, I’d 
install a hot water heater. Then we 
wouldn’t have to run one of those 
250-horsepower boilers all sum- 
mer just to heat water for our 
kitchen and lavatories,” he said. 

This plus other constructive 
ideas got him the job. He also got 
the hot water heater. 

“That 250-horsepower boiler 
burned as much gas in one day as 
we use in three or four weeks in 
our hot water heater,” he says. 
“Conservation is really watching 
waste.” 

In addition to the heater, five 
months after he installed a water 
meter in 1973, it repaid its invest- 
ment. The meter is installed on the 
“make-up” water to the cooling 
tower. “Make-up” water replaces 
the water which evaporates. 

He’s not above talking turkey 
to one of his major suppliers—the 
gas company. “Our original con- 
tract had a minimum charge of 
$1,445 a month,” he explains. “In 
the summertime, if I used practi- 
cally no gas at all, I still had to 
pay for it. So I told the gas com- 
pany their contract was stupid. 
‘Let’s get realistic,’ I said. ‘If I’m 
going to pay for the service, let’s 
adjust the contract based on my 
usage.’ ”” 

The minimum monthly rate is 
now $43.36. 

High on Flor’s priorities is get- 
ting a good automatic control sys- 
tem installed. When you have to 
rely on manual controls you run 
into problems no matter how good 
your staff is, he maintains. 

“We used to use all four of our 
250-horsepower boilers often,” he 
continues. “Since we don’t put 
heat into areas not being used, we 
can get along with only two boil- 
ers even during the coldest time of 
the year.” 


How is this possible? “Well, 
first of all, in extremely cold 
weather, we don’t ‘exhaust’ as 
much or throw into the atmos- 
phere so much heated air,” says 
Flor. 

Had the St. Paul Post Office 
used energy in 1977 at the rate it 
did in 1972, says Flor, the utility 
bills would have been $550,000 
higher than they actually were. 
This takes into account rising 
costs of fuel in that five-year 
period. 

Flor made some major plumbing 
improvements in the cooling sys- 
tem, too. By installing additional 
supply and return pipes, he elim- 
inated the need to keep the big 
air conditioners that serve the 
office areas running during unoc- 
cupied hours. That cost nearly 
$20,000, but the investment has 
been repaid many times over. 

Another of Flor’s priorities is to 
find a way to deal with the old, 
drafty sash windows on the lower 
floors. It would cost a lot of money 
but in terms of keeping cold air 
out in the winter and cool air in- 
side in the summer, it would even- 
tually pay for itself. 

Flor’s responsibility extends to 
97 associate offices.as well as the 
main post office in St. Paul. 

“T think we're progressing 
well,” he says, “though some- 
times the stations slip up. I visited 
three last week. One had all the 
thermostats locked and set at 72 
degrees. We've set our goal at no 
less than 78 degrees in the sum- 
mer, 80 degrees in offices, and 65 
degrees in winter.” 

In another station, he notes, all 
the carriers had gone and both 
overhead and case lights were 
still on. “They’re getting a re- 
minder on this. People don’t do 
this sort of thing on purpose. 
They just forget.” 


continued 








Some employees have come up 
with suggestions for cutting back 
on energy use. “For instance,” 
says Flor, “Como Station has a 
gas-fired heater in its garage. An 
employee thought we could find 
a better way of controlling it, so 
we installed a timer to go on in the 
morning. When the carriers are 
loading mail, it’s livable and the 
vehicles are easier to start. It shuts 
off when they’re gone.” 

In three other stations where a 


passageway connects the stations 
with their garages, Flor has in- 
stalled heavy clear plastic strips 
that overlap each other by about 
112 inches. You can see through 
them and walk through them, 
pushing mail carts before you. 

This solution was one Flor had 
seen used in a lumberyard and 
decided it could be adopted for 
offices with a similar walk-through 
area. 

“It costs about $300 for material 


Mike Flor is happy when some of the gauges on the wall in the 
boiler room can be turned down— or off completely. 
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and labor to install,” he explains, 
“but it means that heat isn’t lost 
in the station during the morning 
hours and when the vehicles re- 
turn.” 

Flor is proud to say that of his 
crew of 17 and one foreman, about 
75% have attended classes at the 
Technical Center in Norman, OK, 
and the others will get their turn. 
Most have taken PEDC and corre- 
spondence courses as well as 
courses at a local vocational tech- 
nical school. 

The staff has learned a lot of 
energy conserving tricks. They 
make the rounds of the St. Paul 
building once every two hours 
since manual control is still re- 
quired. All the incoming belts are 
shut off after the mail is in. From 
6 p.m. to 6 a.m., five of the six 
elevators are shut down. Overhead 
lights have been cut, some taken 
out altogether. The crew has in- 
stalled switches so specific areas 
can be lighted. 

How does the work force react 
to changes Flor and his crew have 
brought about? 

Ed Holmstrom, a distribution 
clerk at the main post office, says 
he doesn’t feel any discomfort 
working in 65-degree temperature. 

Cheryl Granzberg, a stenogra- 
pher for the Mail Processing office, 
sits in a room next door to Post- 
master Bob Edenborg’s office. She 
has no complaints either. “I think 
people are cooperative here. We 
turn out lights. We wear sweaters.” 

Engineman Joe Tobritzhofer, 
who now makes tours of the fa- 
cility checking temperatures, says 
it’s a whole lot different from when 
he shoveled coal into the boilers 
back in the 1950s. “The hardest 
thing about that job was pulling 
the clinkers out. When we go back 
to coal, if we do, that’s when I re- 
tire,” he says with a grin. @ 









ostal people often have ques- 
tions about their salaries and 
benefits. For instance, they wonder 
how their pay and fringes are de- 
termined. And how their salaries 
and benefits compare to those re- 
ceived by similar workers in and 
out of government. 

They know there are thousands 
of people who want postal jobs. 
Like the 19,000 who sent in their 
applications when the Houston 
Management Sectional Center an- 
nounced it was updating its reg- 
ister. What makes postal jobs so 
attractive? 

To answer some of these ques- 
tions, Postal Life interviewed James 
V. P. Conway, Senior Assistant 
Postmaster General for Employee 
and Labor Relations. Here is that 
interview: 

POSTAL LIFE: On balance, 

how do you assess postal 

salaries and benefits? 

CONWAY: Postal workers are 
well compensated in terms of com- 
parability to the private sector, and 
they are the envy of the rest of 
government. The best way to look 
at it, I suppose, is to recall the way 


ay 





An interview 
with SAPMG 
Jim Conway 


things were before Postal Reorga- 
nization. “In the good old days” 
postal workers went for years with- 
out Congressional action to im- 
prove salaries and benefits, despite 
inflationary trends in the economy. 
Today, the situation is completely 
different. Their pay and benefits 
have kept pace with the private 
sector by virtue of the relevant 
mechanisms—collective bargain- 
ing, consultation, management ini- 
tiatives—introduced by the Postal 
Reorganization Act. 

Over the years, postal workers 
have learned something they've al- 
ways really known: they have good 
jobs, enviable ones for that matter. 
Not only that, they also know—or 
should know—that their jobs are 
important. The post office touches 
the lives of nearly every American 
every day of the week. We can be 
proud of the job we are doing. 
Postal employees are first-class 
people. 
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and 


nefits 


POSTAL LIFE: How do the 

salary schedules break down? 
CONWAY: We have five sched- 
ules. PS, for Postal Service sched- 
ule, has the bulk of bargaining- 
unit people—more than 560,000. 
That includes clerks, city carriers, 
mail handlers, maintenance and 
motor vehicle personnel and rural 
carriers. PTAC, which stands for 
Postal, Technical, Administrative 
and Clerical, identifies non-super- 
visory people in those kinds of 
jobs. NCD is for Non-City Deliv- 
ery postmasters. PMS is our Postal 
Management Schedule, and PES is 
our Postal Executive Schedule. We 
have a few exceptions, however. 
Some PMS and PES employees are 
in the bargaining unit at the Postal 
Data Centers. There is also a small 
bargaining unit of nurses in the 
PMS schedule. 

POSTAL LIFE: What are the 

pay profiles of each of these 

salary schedules? t 

CONWAY: Let's take PS, our larg- 
est, first. Before Postal Reorganiza- 
tion, this schedule provided 12 
steps in each position. It took a PS 
employee 21 years to reach his or 
continued 


t Figures presented are 
as of Dec. 31, 1977. 











her maximum salary. Now, that 
same employee can reach the maxi- 
mum in only eight years. Because 
of this and the relative stability in 
the workforce, a high percentage of 
PS employees are at or near the 
maximum step of each grade. The 
average base salary for all bargain- 
ing-unit employees is over $15,000, 
including COLA (cost of living al- 
lowance). 

PTAC covers grades 1 through 
16, and each grade has eight steps 
with a one-year waiting period for 
advancement to the next step. The 
average basic salary of all PTAC 
employees is over $16,000. Of 
about 8,000 employees in this 


schedule, more than 6,000 are in 
grades 11 through 16. 

The NCD schedule covers more 
than 23,000 postmasters. Those in 
grades 1 through 5 are part-timers; 


those in grades 6-17 are full-time. 
The average basic salary for all 
NCD postmasters is about $15,400. 
A typical NCD 12 postmaster who 
has no subordinate employees, ex- 
cept for a leave replacement, cur- 
rently has a top salary of $15,236. 
An NCD 15, with one rural carrier 
and a part-time clerk, earns up to 
$17,513. And an NCD-17, with 
perhaps four or five rural routes 
and a full-time clerk plus a part- 
timer, can earn as much as $19,412. 
PMS covers more than 24,000 
first-line supervisors. The vast ma- 
jority—98%, in fact—are in grades 
13-16. The average basic salary for 
PMS non-bargaining unit employ- 
ees is approximately $18,700. 
There are nearly 23,000 em- 
ployees in the PES schedule, with 
99% in grades 17-30. All are eli- 
gible for merit increases, except 
those in saved-rate and at the max- 
imum of the salary range. The max- 
imum for a PES-17 general foreman 
is $22,800. A PES-18 postmaster 
(the office has up to four carrier 


routes) can earn as much as $24,- 
100. A PES-20 postmaster in an 
office with up to 35 carrier routes 
has a salary top of $26,800, while 
a PES-24 postmaster in a small 
management sectional center can 
reach $33,200. A PES-26 goes to 
$37,300, a PES-28 to $41,900 and 
a PES-29 to $44,400. A PES-30, 
which includes, for example, the 
postmaster of Chicago, can earn as 
much as $46,000. The top grade, 
PES-42, is the Postmaster General, 
with a salary of $66,000. 


POSTAL LIFE: How do 
postal salaries compare with 
salaries in the private sector 
for people doing similar 
work? 


CONWAY: When Postal Reorga- 
nization went into effect, postal pay 
generally was considerably behind 
the private sector, so to catch up 
it was decided that USPS should 
pay above the private sector aver- 
age for a number of years. We 
pegged our salary midpoints (50%) 
to the third quartile (75%) of the 


comparable jobs in the private 
sector. For non-bargaining com- 
parability determinations, we have 
relied heavily on authoritative data 
published regularly by the Amer- 
ican Management Association. 
Comparing six Postal Service first- 
line supervisory positions, involv- 
ing about 13,000 mail processing 
and delivery jobs, with similar jobs 
in the private sector, our midpoints 
remained even with the AMA third 
quartile through January 1976. 
(Since then, the Postal Service has 
been further ahead as nationwide 
salary averages, as reported by 
AMA, flattened out.) 

Prior to negotiations for the 
1975 National Agreement, we did 
a wage comparison with 14 indus- 
tries, which included 64 major firms 
employing over 2.7 million people. 
The results showed that pay and 
benefits for postal craft workers 
were a penny more per working 
hour in February of 1975 than the 
private sector average. We are do- 
ing a similar survey prior to this 
year’s negotiations. 





Retirement 
USPS pays 
Employee pays 

Health Insurance 
USPS pays 
Employee pays 

Life Insurance 
USPS pays 

Uniform Allowance 
USPS pays 

Total 
USPS pays 
Employee pays 


*As of Dec. 31, 1977 
**Includes COLA 





ANNUAL BENEFIT COSTS* 


If you are... 
PS 5 Step 12 
$16,189** 
(annual salary) 


$1,048.81 
1,048.81 


$ 798.98 
225.42 


$ 235.56 


$ 130.00*** 


$2,213.35 
$1,274.23 


*** Applicable only to eligible employees 


If you are... 
PMS 15 Step 8 
$19,197 
(annual salary) 


$1,343.79 
1,343.79 


$ 798.98 
225.42 


$ 304.56 


$2,447.33 
$1,569.21 


If you are... 
PES 20 
$23,000 

(annual salary) 


$1,610.00 
1,610.00 


$ 798.98 
225.42 


$ 346.20 


$2,755.18 
$1,835.42 











In addition, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has compared gross earn- 
ings per paid hour for selected pri- 
vate industries as of June 1977. 
Postal Service bargaining-unit peo- 
ple had average gross earnings of 
$7.45 an hour, putting USPS em- 
ployees ahead of non-supervisory 
workers in banking, insurance, tele- 
phone communications and electric 
utilities and ahead of production 
people in paper and allied products. 
We trail production employees in 
metal containers, autos, breweries, 
and basic steel. (See accompanying 
table.) 

POSTAL LIFE: What about 
benefits? How do postal 

people fare in this area? 
CONWAY: Overall, benefits cost 
the Postal Service more than $5 
billion a year. A good part of this 
amount goes for such things as 
leave, retirement, health and life 
insurance. Earned annual leave, for 
instance, is from 13 to 26 days a 
year, depending on an employee's 
length of service. In addition, an 
employee receives nine paid holi- 


days a year. 

There are other benefits many 
people tend to take for granted. 
These include such things as train- 
ing, uniform allowance, awards, 
and pay for military and court 
leave. 

The Postal Service is, of course, 
quite concerned about the health 
and safety of its employees. And 
while there have been tangible 
gains in safety, there is another 
area over which we have little or 
no control. That’s workers’ com- 
pensation, a benefit that is of in- 
creasing concern to us. 

In fiscal year 1977, this one item 
cost the Postal Service $629.1 mil- 
lion, and amounted to the lion’s 
share of our deficit for the year. 

Costs for workers’ compensation 
have shown the most dramatic in- 
crease experienced by the Postal 
Service. They have jumped nearly 
600% in four years and are esti- 
mated to go to $1.2 billion in fiscal 
year 1979, primarily because the 
law governing workers’ compensa- 
tion was liberalized. 





Industry 


Banking 

Insurance 

Paper and Allied Products 
Telephone Communications 
Electric Utilities 

Postal Service 

Metal Containers 

Autos 

Breweries 

Basic Steel 





Comparison of Gross Earnings Per Paid 
Hour for Postal Service Bargaining- 
Unit Employees with Those of Selected 
Private Industries, June 1977 


Source: Data for the selected private industries are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Employment and Earnings Series, August 1977 issue. 


Gross 
Earnings per 
Paid Hour 


$3.84 
4.78 
5.87 
6.78 
7.02 
7.45 
7.55 
7.92 
8.47 
8.64 


Type of Workers 


Non-supervisory 
Non-supervisory 
Production 
Non-supervisory 
Non-supervisory 
Bargaining Unit 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 








I cannot stress enough the grav- 
ity of the workers’ compensation 
cost spiral to the Postal Service. 
We are being hurt by these esca- 
lating payments. Many of them are 
for valid job-related injuries, but 
some are not. Those who cheat by 
filing improper claims are hurting 
everyone in the Postal Service. The 
reason is simple. There is just so 
much money available for salaries 
and benefits. When more is spent 
on workers’ compensation, there is 
less for other areas. 


Today, the Postal Service pays in 
more than $2,200 in direct benefit 
costs a year for a typical clerk or 
carrier in PS 5 step 12. These bene- 
fits include retirement, health and 
life insurance, and uniform allow- 
ance. USPS pays direct benefit 
costs of nearly $2,500 annually 
for a typical first-line supervisor, 
PMS 15 step 8, and nearly $2,800 
for a typical PES 20 small city de- 
livery postmaster. (See accompany- 
ing table.) 


POSTAL LIFE: How does this 
compare to benefits paid in 

by other federal agencies for 
their employees? 


CONWAY: Postal employees do 
better in two areas—life insurance 
and health insurance—and the 
same in retirement. We pay 100% 
of regular life insurance premiums; 
the rest of the government pays 
one-third of the cost of regular in- 
surance. The employee pays the full 
cost of optional insurance in both 
USPS and other agencies. 


Under health benefits, USPS 
pays 75% of the average high op- 
tion premium rate for the six large 
plans in the federal program; the 
employee pays 25%. In other fed- 
eral agencies the government's con- 
tribution is 60%, the employee’s is 
40%. @ 











POSTIQUE 


. he mother balanced her baby 

girl in her arms while she 
studied the stamp display. Mean- 
while, her son, about six, peered 
over the counter. 

Dick Kuhn, a level 5 clerk who 
operates the Postique in the lobby 
of the St. Petersburg, FL, Post Of- 
fice, believes that pretty soon he'll 
have the youngster interested in 


Don Plank, who does illustrating, puts final 


WITH 
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St. Petersburg clerk keeps customers happy 


collecting, too. 

Kuhn is a favorite of a lot of kids 
in the area. He’s also a favorite of 
many adults. They look to him for 
help and advice in their stamp col- 
lecting. 

“He keeps the Postique clean and 
attractive. He’s a good merchandis- 
er,” says Postmaster Harry Scott. 

Kuhn’s stamp shop had revenues 


touches on one of his three-dimensional blowups. 
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...and coming back 


of nearly $228,000 last year and is 
one of only three in the state. The 
other two are in Hollywood and 
Miami. 

“The person who runs the stamp 
store should know about stamps, 
know what he’s talking about,” 
says Kuhn, who has operated the 
St. Pete Postique since it opened in 
1972. 


Dick Kuhn, right, gives a customer 
some philatelic advice. 
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“A lot of people ask me for sug- 
gestions, for advice. I think I built 
up our clientele here. We get cus- 
tomers from Tampa, Sarasota, 
Bradenton, Lakeland, Orlando, Ft. 
Myers and Naples.” The largest in- 
dividual sale was $3,000. 

Scott says people in the St. Pete 


area “are nuts about stamps. They 
line up when there’s a new issue.” 

Kuhn’s background in merchan- 
dising with Lazarus department 
stores in Columbus, OH, and with 
Kresge as a window trimmer helps 
him sell stamps. 

His personal interest in collect- 

















ing has been invaluable. 

“T’ve been active in the St. Pe- 
tersburg Stamp Club for many 
years,” says Kuhn. “I’ve given 
talks to various groups, and I’ve 
put on a couple of shows on local 
TV stations about stamp collect- 
ing.” 

Kuhn, in window services since 
he joined the post office in 1948, 
makes a major effort to interest 
children in collecting. His 11-year- 
old daughter is a collector, too. 

“He’s got kids collecting stamps 
I never thought would be collect- 
ing,” says Scott. 

“The best age to get them start- 
ed is between 8 and 10,” Kuhn 
says. “When a mother comes in 
and says she wants to get some- 
thing for a child, I sell her a starter 
kit and then ask her to bring the 
child back in so I can get him going 
in the right direction.” 

He works through the schools, 
giving talks and inviting young- 
sters to see the film, “Stamps—Our 
Nation’s Calling Card.” He has 
them visit the Postique and gives 
each one an envelope of stamps do- 
nated by local collectors, including 
himself. 

The attractiveness of the displays 
in the Postique entice youngsters 
and others, says Postmaster Scott. 
There are a number of three-di- 
mensional blowups of stamps and 
cartoons, done by Don Plank, an 
illustrator in the St. Pete office. 

“We get more compliments on 
our Postique than on any other 
service,” says Scott. “When we sell 
stamps, we're selling something 
that once sold will be kept for 
many, many years. People are not 
just buying blocks (of stamps) any- 
more, but sheets and half sheets, 
and saving them.” & 


Adults and children are intrigued by the 
stamp displays in St. Pete’s Postique. 











Express Mail keeps windo 


incent Verlizzo, a window clerk 
| New York City’s Grand 
Central Station, can’t remember 
the last time a customer complained 
about Express Mail service. 

He’s been handling Next Day 
Express Mail about five years. 

Verlizzo mans a window in 
Grand Central which many Express 
Mail customers use. When traffic 
warrants—and it often does—as 
many as four additional windows 
are opened for this service. 

“IT like handling Express Mail 
very much. It’s really a change 
compared to other mails. My cus- 
tomers are really happy with it. 
They keep complimenting the post 
office, telling me it’s the best serv- 
ice we ever had.” 

Express Mail, introduced nation- 
wide last October as the first new 
class of service since air mail, is 
big business in New York. In the 
final accounting period of fiscal 
year 1977, for instance, Express 
Mail revenue in the city totaled 
over $600,000—and Grand Central 
was the busiest station in the New 
York Post Office. 

“We averaged 500 to 600 Ex- 
press Mail items a day,” says 
Grand Central’s operations man- 
ager, James E. Sullivan. “Express 
Mail has outgrown all our expec- 
tations. For instance, when the 








“It’s like a bus pulled up.”’ It’s 
4 p.m., Express Mail time, in New 
York's Grand Central Station. 
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lerks busy 


service first started here, our 180 
mail processing operation didn’t 
even have a rack for it. We were 
able to sort it by hand.” Now, 
Grand Central also accepts Express 
Mail dispatches from five other city 
stations and has three assigned po- 
sitions in mail processing. Other 
clerks and mail handlers are added 
as volume warrants. 

New York City’s Fred Ballerino, 
the Express Mail manager dubbed 
“Mr. Express Mail” by co-workers, 
helped train 180 clerks from New 
York’s 13 acceptance points. 

Express Mail is accepted and de- 
livered at the windows 7:30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., with the heaviest volume 
coming in the late afternoon. “At 
4 p.m., they (customers) come in 
like crazy,” says Sullivan. “You’d 
think a bus pulled up.” 

Verlizzo, a 19-year postal vet- 
eran, knows that the huge Express 
Mail increase being experienced by 
Grand Central is probably being 
duplicated throughout the country 
as more customers become aware 
of this new service. 

“There are a number of things a 
window clerk must remember,” he 
says. “You can’t certify Express 
Mail. There’s no return receipt. 
You can’t send it C.O.D. It’s one 


service, guaranteed overnight de- 
livery.” 
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Window clerk Vincent Verlizzo feels 
a special kind of responsibility for 
Express Mail. 


Talking about the guarantee as- 
pect of the service, Verlizzo says 
that very few customers ask for 
their money back if by some quirk 
a delivery is not on time. “I don’t 
think I’ve had 15 refunds in 5 
years.” 

Ballerino adds that in Account- 
ing Period 13 all of New York’s 
stations refunded only $313 or an 
infinitesimal .0005% of revenues. 

Verlizzo also has this advice for 
people handling Next Day Express 
Mail for the first time: 

“Know your cities on the net- 
work. Make sure the city a cus- 
tomer wants to send a letter or 





package to is in your network. 

“There are two types of labels— 
11A and 11B. The first is for post 
office to post office where the cus- 
tomer brings in the Express Mail 
item before 5 p.m. and it’s picked 
up at the destinating post office 
after 10 a.m. the next business day. 
We have about 300 to 400 pickups 
a day here. The 11B that’s in be- 
fore 5 p.m. is delivered the next 
day, including Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays, before 3 p.m.” 

Also, “Every city is zoned. Rate 
the mail by weight and zone it’s 
going to. 

Verlizzo has this tip, too: “If 
people call to ask what cities are on 
the network, after answering their 
question invite them to drop by and 
pick up a network directory.” 

The window clerk says that the 
raise in Express Mail rates a few 
months ago has not hurt business. 
“The way it looks to me business 
is even better than before. I can’t 
explain why. I had one customer 
tell me that Express Mail saves him 
$100 a week over a competitor's 
service.” 

Verlizzo adds, “Everyday I see 
satisfied Express Mail customers. I 
feel a special kind of responsibility 
for the Express Mail that comes 
through my line—because it’s over- 
night delivery.” @ 
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Capt. Michael Smith at the helm of 
the Quonset. 
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t takes about 11/2 hours for the 

boat to make the 141/2-mile run 
between Point Judith, Rhode Is- 
land, and tiny Block Island in the 
Atlantic Ocean. The 7- by 3-mi. 
island is part of the smallest state 
in the nation, and its main link to 
the mainland is the mail. 

The mail reaches the island in the 
late morning during the summer 
schedule and in the early afternoon 
during the winter. 

Within a half hour after arriving 
and often while Postmaster Natalie 
Mitchell and her clerks are still 
putting up the mail, Block Islanders 
begin trekking to the post office. 

“We get about 15 sacks a day 
during the fall, winter and spring 
and about 35 during the summer 


when the visitors are here,” says 
Mitchell. 


The island’s year-round popula- 
tion is about 450. It explodes to 
approximately 10,000 in the sum- 
mer. Year-round residents usually 
rent one of the 545 boxes available 
in the post office. Summer people 
use general delivery. 

Sometimes few people show up 
at the post office. That’s when the 
mail boat doesn’t get through. 
“Once,” recalls Mitchell, “We 
didn’t get mail for five days 
straight because of bad weather.” @ 








The last thing aboard—and, consequently, the first off—is the mail. 
When it reaches the Block Island Post Office, Postmaster Natalie 
Mitchell (left) and clerks Marion Northup (back) and Edrie Dodge 
(front) have their work cut out. 











Wilton Hazard, a star route 
contractor, brings the mail from 
nearby Wakefield, RI, and locks it in 
the container that is brought aboard 
the Quonset. 














SCHEME 
LEARNING 
MADE EASY 








Images of live mail appear on a screen above the AIDS training keyboard in Syracuse’s test program. 


I‘: almost like watching tele- 
vision. 

That’s your first impression 
when you see the experimental let- 
ter sorting machine operator train- 
ing at two computer-supported 
programs now underway in Salt 
Lake City and Syracuse, NY. Peo- 


ple in the training rooms sit before 
screens that look just like TV sets. 

Then you see that they are key- 
ing the address they view on the 
screens on keyboards attached to 
their “sets.” The keyboards are 
similar to the keyboards used on an 
actual letter sorting machine. 


It’s a whole new concept of LSM 
operator and scheme training that 
is being tried out on a pilot test 
basis in both cities. 

In Salt Lake City’s Postal Em- 
ployee Development Center 
(PEDC), you'll find a small room 
with half a dozen chairs placed be- 








fore the TV _ receiver-terminals. 
Called cathode ray tubes (CRTs), 
each has its own sign on and con- 
trol knobs. 

Each CRT is linked electronically 
to a computer in the room next 
door. Both rooms are so quiet you 
could hear a pin drop. The red 
lights blinking on the computer tell 
you that LSM training is in prog- 
ress. 

It’s a whole lot different from the 
conventional Detex trainer—the 
kind of console which 40,000 LSM 
operators throughout the country 
used to learn their craft. No train- 
ing cards are used. Instead, in Salt 
Lake City’s system, printed num- 
bers and addresses appear on the 
CRTs’ screens. The timing can be 
set to simulate the rhythm of an 
actual LSM. 

The computer's series of lessons 
provide the training, practice time, 
and testing materials a person 
needs in order to qualify to work 
on the LSM. 

After a trainee is given instruc- 
tions on how to turn on the ma- 
chine, a student is able to proceed 
almost unassisted. After each les- 
son, he enters into a log book 
which lessons he has been working 
on so he can pick up where he left 
off at his next visit to the training 
room. No one in the training room 
bothers anyone else, and each per- 
son feels he is the only one taking 
the course. 

There is a training instructor to 
call upon for help if an operator 
has any problems or questions. Few 
problems arise, however. One of 
the most common requests made 
for help is for guidance on the cor- 
rect position of the hands on the 
keyboard. 

If an operator is left-handed and 


has trouble building right-hand 
skills, the CRT instructions concen- 
trate training on right-hand prac- 
tice until the difficulty is overcome. 
If an operator repeatedly trans- 
poses certain numbers, the screen 
repeats the troublesome digits for 
that individual until the difficulty is 
conquered. 

Computer-supported training 
serves up endless combinations of 
numbers that an operator might 
encounter in a specific district or 
region. Even city scheme training 
can be offered. 

On the conventional Detex train- 
er, the same training cards are used 
over and over again. An operator 
tends to memorize them through 
repeated practice. The CRT screen, 
on the other hand, provides a tre- 
mendous variety of addresses. This 
could better prepare an operator for 
keying actual mail once he or she 
qualifies and starts working on an 
LSM. 

Salt Lake City’s PEDC never had 
a Detex trainer. For years, its 
downtown postal facility had more 
single-position letter sorting ma- 
chines than any other office in 
the country. Its workroom couldn’t 
accommodate the big multi-posi- 
tion letter sorting machines. The 
SPLSM clerks had learned to key 
on adding machines. 

When they learned a new facility 
was finally on the way, it not only 
meant more spacious quarters, but 
it also meant the 16 SPLSMs would 
be replaced by three—and even- 
tually four—MPLSMs. Clearly, 
many more trained operators 
would be needed. 

Bill Hagood, a level 5 clerk who 
had a computer in his basement at 
home, believed he could develop 
an efficient computerized manual 


scheme training aid. 

He discussed his idea with PEDC 
staff members Bonnie Sutphin and 
Newell Wilson. Sutphin was an 
SPLSM operator and part-time 
trainer; Wilson, a PEDC advisor. 
They designed training courses 
which Hagood then programmed 
on his computer. Together, with 
much testing, they worked out a 
system that has potential advan- 
tages over Detex training. 

Hagood thought of marketing 
his invention as a scheme training 
aid but instead demonstrated what 
it could do to Postmaster Bob 
Greenburg. 

Impressed by what he saw, 
Greenburg said “I want it,” and 
proceeded to get approval from the 
Western Region to buy the neces- 
sary computer and CRTs for the 
PEDC. 

That was over three years ago. 
Since then, the system has pro- 
vided Salt Lake City with the lux- 
ury of a back-up supply of qualified 
operators. And since that time, new 
features have been built into the 
training program, such as constant 
updating of schemes as new ad- 
dresses are added. The computer 
can now add new addresses to its 
scheme training. 

Even secondary schemes, the 
most difficult to master, are being 
taught with success at Salt Lake 
City. 

The system in Syracuse is called 
AIDS — Automated Instructional 
Development System. It was devel- 
oped and is being evaluated in a 
joint effort with the Operations 
Group and the Employee and Labor 
Relations Group at Headquarters. 
With the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the Eastern Region and the 
Syracuse Post Office, AIDS also 


continued 





























Above, Syracuse training instructor Bill Masters shows clerk 

Betty Kitt correct position of hands on AIDS training console; 

below left, Bill Hagood, originator and programmer of Salt Lake City's 
training system; right, Bonnie Sutphin, training instructor, and 

Newell Wilson, PEDC senior advisor, get printout of updated 
schemes from Salt Lake City’s PEDC computer. 


seeks to improve upon the Detex 
method of training, using CRTs 
linked to a computer. 

Presently, two groups of trainees 
in Syracuse are being trained as 
LSM operators. One uses AIDS, 
the other the conventional Detex 
trainers. Results are being recorded 
and analyzed to test and evaluate 
the AIDS method of training. Some 
employees trained by both methods 
have already begun working out- 
going primary mail. 

On the AIDS screen, computer- 
assembled images of live mail move 
across the screen, simulating the 
movement of a letter before an op- 
erator sitting at a letter sorting ma- 
chine. An almost unlimited num- 
ber of handwritten and typed ad- 
dresses using different type styles, 
or fonts, appear at random in the 
course of a given training lesson. 

AIDS relies less upon the help of 
a training instructor than Salt Lake 
City’s system. The AIDS student is 
assigned his own _ identification 
number, which he keys in. From 
that point on, the computer in- 
structs the student on how to use 
the system, providing text materi- 
als, exercises, remedial work, mem- 
ory items and qualification tests. 

AIDS responds to the individual 
needs of each trainee as if each one 
had his or her own personal in- 
structor. When a student arrives 
for a training session and keys in 
his “sign-on” code number, the 
code calls up his training program 
at the point where he left off in the 
preceding lesson. 

Both systems supply practice ex- 
ercises offering a mail mix typical 
of what an operator will encounter 
in that particular area. 

Each of these pilot test programs 
is undergoing continuous updating 
and analysis before a possible de- 
cision is made concerning wider im- 
plementation. @ 
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More than 10,000 postal employees entered the Revenue Protection Contest 
in the Sept.-Oct. 1977 issue of Postal Life. There were three 
separate puzzles. Each one had a revenue protection slogan hidden. 
Winners were selected at random from the correct entries. 


Contest #1 
Answer: 

Spot Check for 
Uncanceled Stamps 








First Prize ($100) 
RONALD D. 
ELLINGHAM, 
Postmaster, 
Oakfield, NY 














Second Prize 
($50) 

GESINE A. 
PAULINSH, 
Carrier, 

Pacific Palisades, 
CA 














Third Prize ($25) 
WILLIAM 
BURGOS, 

ZMT Operator, 
Miami, FL 








Contest #2 

Answer: 

Spot Check for Short 
Paid Metered Mail 


First Prize ($100) 
BETTY L. 
CHURCH, 

Dist. Clerk, 
Gaylord, MI 














Second Prize 
($50) 
GEORGE 
SIGISMONDI, 
Tractor-Trailer 
Operator, 

New York, NY 





Third Prize ($25) 
HERMAN L. 
SVRCEK, 

MPE, 

Dallas BMC 





Contest #3 

Answer: 

Spot Check all Presort 
Rate Mailings 











NO 
PHOTO 
AVAILABLE 

















First Prize ($100) 
CAROLYN 
SKARDA, 

P-T Flexible Clerk, 
Afton, IA 


Second Prize 
($50) 

IVAN W. SMAIL, 
Postmaster, 
Alder, MT 


Third Prize ($25) 
JEAN JONES, 

SPLSM Operator, 
Wichita Falls, TX 
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Baltimore carrier paints, cooks, 





f you call Vernon Blank a “ge- 

nius,” don’t say it out loud at 
the Carroll Station in Baltimore. 

The 52-year-old letter carrier 
takes as much kidding as he dishes 
out. The trouble is, Blank does so 
many things so well, his buddies 
run out of things to kid him about. 

He’s a carpenter, metal worker, 
tailor, gourmet cook, artist, guitar 
player, winemaker, bass in a bar- 
bershop quartet, cabinet-maker, 
woodcarver, bricklayer and pho- 
tographer. All these besides being 
a letter carrier for the past 30 years. 

“I’ve always enjoyed doing 
things with my hands,” he says. 
“I’ve always had more projects 
than time. When I leave the post 
office at 2:30, I have a dozen things 
to keep me busy.” 

His home is evidence of his tal- 
ents. 

The exterior of his row house in 
a quiet neighborhood differs from 
the others. His yard—though small 
—seems professionally landscaped. 
He’s the gardener. 

In his living room are beamed 
ceilings and a handsome brick wall 
framing an electric fireplace. He in- 
stalled the beams, doors, windows 
and most of the lighting fixtures. In 
the living and dining rooms, the 
sideboards and tables look like cus- 
tom-built pieces you’d find in a 
first-rate furniture store. He made 
them. 

The pair of hurricane lamps in 
his living room could grace an 
Early American mansion. Blank ex- 
plains that he cut boards for the 
lamps out of a mahogany log some- 
one gave him. 

Music piped into the living room 
originates from his handmade rec- 
ord and taping system in a down- 
stairs recreation room. He built the 


speakers into the mantle piece 
above the fireplace. 

In the dining room, there’s a 
banquet table of finely polished 
pine. There’s also a hutch. He built 
them both. 

His wife, Kass, with a little urg- 
ing, will show you a couple of suits 
and sports jackets Vernon made. 
The tailoring is flawless. 

How did he happen to take up 
sewing? 

“Well, I learned to embroider be- 
fore Kass and I were married,” he 
says without embarrassment. “’Lat- 
er, I bought her a sewing machine. 
When she took lessons, it didn’t 
look too hard so I made an apron, 
a dress, then decided to make some 
clothes for myself. 

“I bought some material for a 
suit. I asked a cloth cutter from the 
factory what I needed to make the 
sleeves. He said, ‘Show me what 
you’re making, and I'll tell you 
what to do.’ 

“Well, I showed him. Damned 
if he didn’t say he’d give me a job 
working for him. Instead, I bought 
wigans—that’s stiffening material 
for sleeve ends—seam binding, in- 
terfacing, and all that jazz. From 
then on, it was no problem.” 

You can’t miss the beautiful 
wood carvings and paintings on the 
walls. He did them all. 

“I get the paints from my broth- 
er and I’ve been doing still lifes and 
landscapes for the past 12 years.” 

The blue ribbons and “best in 
show” prizes he has won attest to 
his success. 

“One day,” he says, “one of the 
guys at the station asked if he 
could buy one of my paintings. 
When I asked what he thought it 
was worth, he said $65, so I said 
what the hell, why not? He’s hap- 


py. A dealer wanted to handle my 
work but why should my friends 
pay twice what I'll sell them for?” 

Blank’s conversation is liberal- 
ly punctuated with “hells” and 
“damns.” He uses them for empha- 
sis, not profanity. 

Blank’s philosophy is that time 
should be used wisely. Whatever 
interests him he will take up. He 
used the money from his paintings 
to buy a power saw. That makes 
his furniture making much easier. 

“You have nothing to lose,” he 
says matter-of-factly. “Our living 
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room and dining room furniture 
cost me about $600 to make. You'd 
pay $4,500 for the same pieces in a 
furniture store. Hell, if you goof, 
you’re only out a little bit of wood 

and some of your spare time.” 
He and Kass do their furniture 

“shopping” in a different way. 
“We bring along a tape measure 
continued 














Vernon Blank’s dining room 
furniture shows the mark of a 
superb cabinetmaker. 


Vernon Blank’s 
Recipe for 


MY-SIUFI 


fcr’ Vernon Blank’s recipe for 
yb“My-Stuff” : 

“A few hours before dinner (if 
it’s a damp day, early in the morning), 
make your homemade noodles. Take 
three eggs, beat ‘em in a deep bowl, 
add about 4/2 teaspoon salt. Then start 
adding flour until it’s good and stiff— 
you will have to work some in with 
your fingers. When stiff enough, 
lightly flour a board, roll the dough 
out til it’s about 1/16 in. thick. It 


\ 





and a pencil and paper. When we 
find something we like, I measure 
it, figure out where we'll put it. 
Then I adapt the measurements to 
make the piece fit the space,” says 
Blank. 

Speaking of space, no submarine 
designer ever got more out of it. 

In his downstairs recreation 
room is the original furniture he 
made when he and Kass were mar- 
ried. It’s not only attractive but also 
sturdy enough to have survived his 
now grown family of three sons 
and a daughter. 

He built a bar that is stocked 
with his homemade wines. He rare- 
ly drinks himself but enjoys shar- 
ing the vintage stock with his 
friends. 

On one wall, he camouflaged the 
washer and dryer, while on another 
are large double doors that open up 
and reveal tools neatly displayed on 
peg boards and a fold-out work- 
bench. He keeps his painting easel 
hidden away, too, so one would 
never suspect that the homey area 
was also a workshop. 

Kass tells you he cooks, too. 


won't look smooth like pie crust. Put 


a clean towel over the back of a 
kitchen chair, then hang the dough 
over it to dry, or lay it on a clean 
tablecloth on the table. Before it dries 
out completely, put it back on a light- 
ly floured board, roll it up like a jelly 
roll, then cut into noodles about ¥ in. 
wide. Toss ‘em a little to unroll. Then 
put ‘em aside to dry out completely. 
“About an hour before dinner, take 
about 11 lbs. round steak, cut in 
long strips. Cut up one medium sized 
onion, one green pepper, couple stalks 
celery, three carrots—all in long thin 
strips. Saute these and the meat 
strips in a little olive oil, add half a 
cup of water, cover the pan and steam 
for about 20 minutes. Don’t boil it. 
Then add 3 oz. of soy sauce, two 
chicken and two beef bouillon cubes, 


Whatever he prepares, his friends 
consider gourmet quality—whether 
homemade noodles and an exotic 
concoction he calls “my-stuff,” or 
pizza with his own bread crust, 
made from “scratch.” (His “my- 
stuff” recipe is below.) 

Since he found a bargain in met- 
al working equipment, he’s been 
making wall lamps, lanterns and 
candleholders. The only hard thing 
about this craft, he says, is making 
the patterns. One took eight hours 
to make. 

A couple of months ago, he 
bought a camera so he could take 
pictures in the forest to paint. He 
now takes photography lessons in 
a nearby vocational school. 

“T used to think a photographer 
just went ‘blip!’ but now I know 
it’s an art form,” he says. 

One secret of Blank’s success is 
his willingness to try anything. An- 
other is his ability to ask a lot of 
questions. 

As for Kass, how does she feel 
about his accomplishments? “She’s 
pleased with everything, God love 
‘er,”” answers Blank. 


one can of drained bean sprouts, and 
one teaspoon of sugar. Add two cups 
of water. Cover and simmer on low 
heat. Just before you're ready to serve, 
stir two teaspoons of cornstarch in 
half a cup of water (add more corn- 
starch if you desire it thicker), then 
stir in until it thickens. Don’t boil. 
Taste it. If the flavor isn’t right for 
you, put in a little more soy sauce. 

“Meanwhile, you've got a big kettle 
of water boiling with a little salt and 
about a tablespoon of olive oil in it. 
Cook your noodles, test them, drain 
them in a collander, and serve on 
plates, with my-stuff over them. 

“P.S.: You may serve my-stuff with 
rice, but if you make my noodles, I 
guarantee you'll never eat any of those 
damn slimy things you get off a shelf 
in a store again.” @ 








ostmaster Gretchen Overright of Herscher, IL, 

had a puzzler. Two youngsters vacationing in 
Aspen, CO, sent a card to their grandmother, ad- 
dressing it simply to ‘Grandma, 60941.” To find the 
right recipient, Overright put up a sign in the post 
office that said, “Attention, Grandmas. We have a 
card from Gloria and Julie. Is it yours?’ The card 
got to the right grandma. 


rural carrier in Dublin, 

TX, received this re- 
assuring note from a cus- 
tomer: ‘‘Please put (the 
package) on the porch if 
it is too large to go in the 
box or hang on the flag. 
And watch the dog. Don't 
let him get behind you. He 
will bite.’’ 


)53Y thinking small, the Postal Service is saving 

money. The Service switched from printing to 
microfilming the records from the last two rate and 
classification cases—and saved nearly $400,000 as 
a result. Since the Postal Service must publish the 
records shortly after the end of a rate classification 
proceeding, the thousands of pages to be reproduced 
require a considerable amount of typesetters’ and 
printers’ overtime. Now, by using microfiche —4x6-in. 
film that contains miniature images of a number of 
pages—it costs the Postal Service only $6,000 to 
satisfy legal requirements for making the proceedings 
available quickly. 


ave you noticed big, 

bold, bright red, white 
and blue decals on collec- 
tion boxes in your area? 
The decals show the final 
pickup time for a box, re- 
placing the cumbersome 
and confusing white-star 
system. It's another serv- 
ice to help postal custom- 
ers. 





he answer to the Expresswords Puzzle that ap- 

peared in the Nov.-Dec. 1977 issue of Postal Life 
is: HERE TODAY . .. THERE TOMORROW. EXPRESS 
MAIL. GUARANTEED NEXT-DAY DELIVERY. 


here had to be some red faces around police 
headquarters in Lincoln, NE, about 4 o’clock one 
morning when an unidentified car was towed away. 
It was blocking the entrance to the dock area at the 
Lincoln Post Office, and a postal vehicle had to get 
through to make its regular dispatch to a local postal 
station. There was no one 
in the car, so a postal su- 
pervisor called a tow truck. 
As it turned out, the driver 
of the car was an under- 
cover agent for the Lincoln 
police department, and he 
was down the street visit- 
ing a fellow officer. 


EY print one for ‘‘did you know” fans: Last year, 
only 7 letters in every 1 million and 3 parcels in 
every 10,000 were lost in the U. S. mail. 


pdate. In the last is- 
sue of Postal Life, we 
told about the two signs 
Dick DeVore, the post- 
master of Pagosa Springs, 
CO, put up at the post of- 
fice corner. The top one 
said, ‘‘No Parking Any 
Time.” The bottom read: 
“Don’t Even Think of Park- 
ing Here.’’ Now, comes this message from Pagosa 
Springs: Someone stole the bottom sign. 


he next time someone tells you postal service in 

the U. S. is too expensive and unreliable, cite the 
following story relayed to us by Carolyn Franklin, a 
clerk in Mountain View, CA: “| was in Manila in the 
Philippines and wished to mail a note to a friend of 
mine in the same town. | asked several people at my 
hotel what the price of stamps was and | got several 
guesses. No one knew for sure. At last, | asked my 
tour guide, a very bright young lady, and she replied 
it cost 4 pesos (about 50¢ American) to mail a letter 
in the same town. Then she added that | could send 
it express (special delivery) for an added 90¢. Think- 
ing this meant it would arrive the same day, | asked, 
‘If | send this express will my friend get it this after- 
noon?’ ‘Oh, no,’ my guide explained, ‘that means it 
takes not over three days.’ In America, we get a lot 
of service for only 13¢.”’ 
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The Nason family 


ou might call them the United 
Nasons—but they're more 
than that. 

Dennis and Diane Nason have 
legally adopted nine children, four 
of them from foreign countries 
And all of them have an emotional 
or physical disability. 

The Nasons, who have four 
children of their own, have 
adopted youngsters from Viet 
Nam, El Salvador and India, in 
addition to one from indiana, two 
from New York City and two from 
their home state of Oregon 

Dennis, a 14-year postal veteran 
and a window clerk in Ashland, 
OR, says their own son, Mark, now 
16, was a severe asthmatic as a 
youngster. ‘‘That started us on 
becoming involved with handi- 
capped children.”’ 

One of the adopted children has 
no arms, but is about to be fitted 
with artificial limbs. Another 
suffered from severe malnutrition 
before joining the Nason clan (he’s 
hale and hearty now). One of 
the Vietnamese youngsters suf- 
fered near crippling deformities of 
both hands from napalm. 

Most of the medical bills are 











covered by his insurance, Dennis 
says. 

Food is no problem either. ‘We 
have a little farm,’’ Dennis ex- 
plains, ‘‘and raise our own beef 
and most of the vegetables. We're 
pretty self-sufficient. All the kids 
pitch in and help do the chores. 

‘Kids who've got handicaps, 
like ours do, need to have a home. 
It's better than living in an 
institution. They're beautiful kids.” 

The United Nasons, he says, 
work. “We all work together.’ @ 


eet the marathon man. He’s 
Peter Farwell. 

On a normal workday when he 
finishes his truck route in North- 
brook, IL, the 26-year-old letter 
carrier dons his running togs and 
does 10 to 12 miles, each in about 
six minutes. 

When training for a marathon, 
he gets up extra early in the 
morning, runs 5 miles, goes to 
work, and then does 15 miles 
after work. 

He’s run in 21 marathons, in- 
cluding 7 times in the granddaddy 
of them all, the Boston Marathon. 
His best Boston effort was in 1975 











Peter Farwell 


when he came in 23rd. This year 
he was 58th out of a field of about 
3,500. 

The marathon is a grueling 26- 
mile race, and the rule of thumb 
is that the 20-mile mark is the 
critical point. Explains Farwell: 
“There is a theory about how much 
energy your body can store. After 
20 miles, you're out of energy. | 
overcome this problem by a car- 
bohydrate loading diet the week 
before the race.” 

The carrier, who is single, says 
running and his job have two 
things in common: Both satisfy 
his liking of the outdoors and be- 
ing independent. & 


he next time you turn on your 
TV, you're apt to see two 
postal people modeling, selling 
or acting as “scenery” in a soap 
opera. 
Gladys Que and Robert Scott 
of the New York Postal Data 
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Gladys Que 

















Robert Scott 


Center are part-time commercial 
models. 

“We also appear in magazine 
and newspaper ads,”’ says Que, a 
payroll clerk. 

“One of our big jobs,” says 
Scott, a personnel assistant, ‘‘was 
on ‘Search for Tomorrow,’ a soap 
opera."’ Once they were a couple 
in a restaurant, another time they 
were dancing—serving as ‘‘back- 
ground” for the story line. 

They do their modeling mostly 
at night, taping for TV or posing for 
the print media. 

Scott got started first when a 
Christmas temp at the post office 
liked the way he dressed and 
recommended him to a friend who 
ran a modeling agency. Scott then 
enlisted Que. 





While both like their sideline, 
they admit the work is not depend- 
able. ‘‘Most models have other 
things they do,”’ says Scott. “Yes, 
the money is fantastic—when you 
work,” says Que. “But | love my 
post office job. | wouldn't trade it in 
for anything.” @ 


"F’here's a new but familiar 

= name in Postal Life's mast- 
head. It’s Walter E. Duka. He 
returns to the Postal Service as 
Assistant Postmaster General for 
Public and Employee Communi- 
cations. 

Duka, director of communica- 
tions services in the same depart- 
ment for nearly four years, spent 
the past 10 months working as an 
assistant press secretary to 
President Carter. 

In addition to his APMG post, 
Duka will be a member of the 
Postal Service's Executive Com- 
mittee. 

He succeeds James Byrne, who 
returned to private industry. & 


m= rank Copeland and Orville 

1 Armstrong are the newest 
members of the Postal Life Ad- 
visory Board. 

Copeland is sectional center 
manager/postmaster of the Pen- 
sacola, FL, Post Office. Armstrong 
is a custodian in the Des Moines, 
lA, Post Office. 

Copeland, who began his postal 
career in Memphis in 1954 as a 
clerk, moved to his present posi- 
tion three years ago. In between, 
he's had many different jobs in 
the Postal Service, among them 
schemes and office clerk, railway 
transportation assistant, service 
analyst, new facility coordinator, 
distribution and procedures spe- 
cialist, air transportation officer, 
assistant district director (Jackson, 
MS, District) for mail processing, 
officer-in-charge. 

Armstrong, meanwhile, started 
his postal career in 1966. He had 























Frank Copeland 


Orville Armstrong 


been a house painter and had 
done other types of construction 
work before joining USPS as a 
custodian. In 1970, he received a 
$250 superior accomplishment 
award for his work in the post 
office. 





Correction 


We've gotten many letters about 
the photograph that appeared on 
page 20 of the Nov.-Dec. Postal 
Life. All point out that the photo 
shows an employee incorrectly 
pulling a nutting truck, poor stack- 
ing of parcels, and overloaded 
hampers—all of which are safety 
hazards. The photo should not 
have been run and in no way is an 
endorsement of how to do things. 
We're grateful to everyone who 
called this error to our attention. 
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ISLAND LINE 


Block Island, a tiny speck 142 miles 
off the coast of Rhode Island, is a 
bustling summer resort and a quiet 
winter haven. Its mail link to the 
mainland is a boat, which daily keeps 
the islanders in written communication 
with the rest of the world. (See story, 
page 12.) 
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